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The Boy Is On to Something! 


MILES COPELAND 


It's been four months since Robert Moss's book, The Collapse of Democracy, 
landed in the bookstalls here in Britain, and got dubbed “reactionary chic” by the 
Guardian's lovable curmudgeon, Peter Jenkins. When I first read it, I thought 
it had about as much chance of becoming fashionable as my wife's opus, Mul- 
tivariate Approach to Understanding Cultural Change in Late Post-Pleistocene 
South Africa, has of making the Book-of-the-Month Club, but I’m being proven 
wrong. It’s becoming considerably more than “chic.” It’s catching on all over, 
and after re-reading it some four or five times I think it should do the same 
in America. Dammit, the boy has something, and I for one have come around 
to the view of Lord Blake: “It’s time we all started taking young Moss seriously.” 


Lord Blake, who has just edited a 
book on British conservatism, argues 
that the time is ripe for a swing away 
from collectivism and back toward lib- 
eral democracy, so apparent have the 
failures of socialism become. However, 
he doesn’t show, as Robert Moss does, 
that in the Newspeak of today’s Britain 
it is all but impossible to discuss these 
failures so that everyone may under- 
stand. Those who rule Britain pass laws 
and take actions which produce results 
the opposite of their supposed inten- 
tion: rent controls which are supposed 
to serve the homeless but have driven 
rentable properties off the market and 
have more than doubled the rents of 
those that remain; measures to protect 
workers which have paralyzed impor- 
tant segments of industry and added 
thousands to the unemployment rolls; 
“free” medical services which have 
wound up costing in taxes something 
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like three times the total amount that 
was paid annually to doctors, nurses, 
hospitals, and apothecaries before so- 
cialized medicine came into being, yet 
make it necessary for anyone suffering 
an attack of appendicitis to wait almost 
a year for an operation; “anti-sexist” 
laws which have cut off countless job 
and career opportunities that were be- 
ginning to open up for women. The 
behavior of the government is almost 
exactly what it would be were its lead- 
ers deliberately trying to destroy the 
economy, yet in the current Newspeak 
it all seems to make sense, and criticism 
of the present state of affairs can only 
be made in language the public no 
longer understands. 


Ke THE British labor unions, de- 
monstrably the workers’ worst enemy. 
They “enjoy a position of legal privilege 
that is without parallel in any other 
country,” writes Robert Moss, “and the 
industrial power they are able to wield 
—at least by repute—has grown to 
such proportions that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the key eco- 
nomic decisions that are taken, or not 
taken, by governments in Britain are 
for fear of strikes.” British unions 
strike for almost anything, unpredict- 
ably and often frivolously, yet they re- 
main virtually free of the law. How this 
is bad for the country, most of all for 
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the unions’ members, would be easy 
enough to explain in ordinary language 
—how it is because of the unions, for 
example, that British wages are the low- 
est in Europe; how union regulations 
make work so unpleasant that it is 
rightly considered “a four-letter word,” 
as is taught in British schools; and how 
the unions compartmentalize workers 
and freeze them into fixed positions in 
such a way as to ensure their continued 
hostility to management, to each other, 
and to their lot. Just try, though, to ex- 
plain all this in the language which has 
been drilled into the workers’ heads, 
and everybody else's, over the past 
twenty years. 


As IN America, the language of de- 
bate in this country is determined by 
those whom William Rusher calls “ver- 
balists,” people who do not live under 
pressures to produce results and who 
are free to criticize the producers with- 
out fear of ever being proven wrong. 
There is a difference, however. In 
America, the producers—farmers, busi- 
nessmen, and workers—perceive, how- 
ever dimly, that the verbalists have a 
vested interest in publicizing the na- 
tion’s ills; they see through the verbal- 
ists’ biased presentations of fact. To 
some extent, they even hold their own 
in the Great Debate. But in Britain, the 
verbalists are unrestrained. British “in- 
tellectuals,” as we loosely use that word 
over here, are committed to a “class 
struggle” of a kind which has no coun- 
terpart in America, and to the “work- 
ing-class” side of that struggle. The 
“working class’ has been alienated 
from its natural allies, the other pro- 
ducers, and the intellectuals (the ver- 
balists) have become its champions. 
The other producers have no champions 
and, for reasons which Mr, Moss makes 
clear, have been cowed into silence. 
There will be no union in our time of 
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abstract intellectuals and practical pro- 
ducers like that which brought forth 
the triumphant entrepreneurial ethos 
in nineteenth century England. 

Robert Moss grasps the necessity for 
first recapturing the language. Since he 
and others like him haven’t yet re- 
captured it, he has himself had to write 
in Newspeak, at least to the extent of 
paying lip service (“subscribing,” to use 
Lenin’s word) to some of the popular 
inanities. But he goes a long way to- 
ward readjusting the basic terms—for 
example, “democracy” and “liberalism,” 
“totalitarian” and “authoritarian”—and 
he has managed 
tobeclear enough, 
even to brain- 
washed Britons, 
about how a so- 
ciety which gives 
particular _free- 
doms to those 
who are admit- 
tedly bent on de- 
stroying the free- 
doms of others 
is not long for 
this world. Then 
he goes on to 
say that the “lib- 
eral democracy” 
we have known 
has become a kind 
of “mass democ- 
racy” and as such, 
is doomed. 

The Collapse of Democracy raises so 
many questions that they can’t even be 
listed, let alone discussed, in a few par- 
agraphs. I will, however, point to one 
sentence in the book which, I think, 
adumbrates what I regard as the book's 
main thrust: “The means used in the 
struggle [to preserve our liberties] may 
not always be pleasant, and may even 
run contrary to the principles that are 
being defended; but if the struggle is 
lost, there is nothing to defend.” This 
in a book which even the London 
Times, hardly an organ of the far Right, 
says was written by “a liberal demo- 
crat” who is “no McCarthyist witch- 
hunter, no mechanist or determinist 
arguing that because it happened “ho~ 
it must happen here, no hysterical mgnt- 
winger.” David Wood, the Times’ re- 
viewer, says he believes every politician 
in Westminster should be given a copy. 
Now that a kind of post-Watergate 
calm has descended upon us, I think 
our own politicians would do well to 
read it. ail 
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MODEST ON PURPOSE 
D. KEITH MANO 


Manchild in the Promised Land was 
a sweet epic: it sang. Any follow-up 
would have to be like cutting your her- 
oin with Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder. It 
was the book, a milestone; and for 
Claude Brown, I’d guess, something of 
a millstone, too. Trouble with minority 
writers is: a) either life has rung so 
many changes on them that they can’t 
tell prose from semi-pros; or b) they 
can write well because they've lived just 
a few blocks south of ground-zero, at 
least half-safe. Brown was_ special: 
really street-wise—thief, dealer, con- 
vict, gut-shot gun-shot survivor—and, 
express astonishment, a mellow, honest 
stylist as well. In its neighborhood 
Manchild is Citizen Kane; it won't be 
flagged down. 

Surely not by Claude Brown. I re- 
spect his attack. The Children of Ham 
is modest on purpose: no more than 
13 character sketches: a commune. of 
parent-lorn adolescents who have crash- 
padded it in one cadaverous Harlem 
brownstone. They're real tight with 
each other: a big isotope of the de- 
faulting nuclear family. And, like the 
Marines, Brown will recruit just a few 
good men and women: intelligent, al- 
most all bookish, very motivated. 
Otherwise, of course, their sometimes 
glib-precious rhetoric would sound 
Madison, not Lenox, Avenue. His style 
is simple, what I call subject-an- 
nounced. Sentence after sentence re- 
peats a subject-verb beginning: He is, 
Dujo is. Brown uses the first person, 
but it’s a kind of editorial I: here con- 
fidant, there novelist or sociological 
field-worker. He wants, I think, to be 
on location with the cast; it was his 
strength. But now it seems lame. After 
all, since Manchild, published in 1965, 
Brown has gone to Rutgers Law 
School, which is more than some 
blocks south of ground-zero. 

Yet the book is often powerful; it 
can kick like .44 Magnums. We’re all 
familiar to a yawn with Harlem Tales 
from the Crypt. But Brown shops 
around for strong, oblique irony in that 
horror. He may have migrated away 


from the epicenter, but it hasn't cost 
him his artist’s POV. Listen to Mumps 
talk about a nine-year-old brother. 
“You ask this dude what he wants to 
be when he grows up. . . . He says, ‘I 
wanna be an ex-junkie.’ . . . To him 
that’s success.” The boy has seen dope- 
heads all his life; he can only presume 
that addiction is an unpleasant aspect 
of growing up, like acne. Brown's peo- 
ple loathe heroin; it has orphaned 
them. A few recommend wholesale, 
callous slaughter of junkies, so much 
per head: and they mock liberal re- 
habilitation agenda. To Brown, his 
Hamites stand for a third generation. 
Manchild, in part, chronicled that mid- 
1950s shift from gang-war Harlem to 
nodding Harlem. The Hamites are on 
Ararat, watching a murderous, sordid 
flood subside. 

The indictment of New York City 
police is bitter and, I'm afraid, rather 
persuasive. “Harlem to a cop probably 
means an extra twenty thousand a year 

. that’s for the honest [ones]. Now 
the dishonest ones, they get rich.” I 
know policemen who are incorruptible. 
Yet out where we live, in a middle- 
middle-class rural suburb, maybe 15 
per cent of the ranch-home owners are 
New York fire- and policemen. I earn 
pretty much what they do, still, while 
I just break even—no overtime, no 
paid vacation—their ends meet and 
more than pass each other. I've played 
poker with a young narc-squad cop 
who could afford to drop five hundred 
bucks three or 
four nights run- 
ning. My hope- 
ful bias will be 
with the police. 
But there are 
times when I 
have to won- 
der. 

Language, though: that’s the fiber in 
this book. I'd give my *66 Oldsmobile 
to know the etymology of words like 
“raise” (for police) or “jones” (for a 
habit, “‘scag jones” for a heroin habit). 
Never talk to professionals about the 
drug scene; terminology is revised more 
often than passwords; you'll sound like 
a verbal hick. And many of the Har- 
lem locutions are downright imagina- 
tive. A stupid person “isn’t wrapped 
too tight.” These aren't just corrup- 
tions; they have the clout of metaphor. 
Where drugs, police, theft, sex are 
over-prevalent, the sluggish mechanism 
of normal phrase-manufacture can’t 


